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PREFACE. 


♦ 


The  best  mode  of  obtaining  and  extending medical  knowledge 
■  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  pay  that  strict  attention  to  diseases,  winch 
qualifies  us  to  note  even  the  slightest  shades  of  difference 
that  distinguish  them  from  each  other.    Such  discrimination 
leads  the  physician  to  form  some  regular  arrangement  of 
them,  which,  if  even  he  be  not  correct,  may  ultimately  ena- 
ble him  to  discover  not  only  the  natural  series  to  which 
they  belong,  but  the  most  minute  differences  that  arise  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  same  disease.    This  method  I  have 
pursued,  whether  successfully  or  not,  the  reader  will  discover 
in  perusing  the  following  pages,  wherein  I  have  exhibited  the 
results  of  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  disease  under 
every  form,  and  in  particular  with  that  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  my  attention  has  always  been  particularly  devoted,  I  mean 
Consumption,  of  various  kinds  and  in  all  its  stages  and  mi- 
nutest ramifications.    I  now  publish  the  facts,  and  the  in- 
ferences I  drew  from  them;  because  I  think  the  former  at 
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least,  deserve  attention,  and  that  the  latter  will  either  be 
confirmed  or  confuted  by  the  result  of  general  experience. 

Various  advantages  arise  from  the  publication  even  of  mere 
opinions;  for,  though  every  one  is  liable  to  error  in  forming 
them,  yet  their  promulgation,  by  exciting  investigation  and 
pointing  out  the  deficiency  of  our  present  information,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  useful  in  the  promotion  of  science.  The 
publication  of  the  opinions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  mind 
of  the  physician,  from  the  cases  that  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, possesses  also  the  utility  of  rendering  a  prolix  detail  of 
circumstances  unnecessary.    It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  relate  every  minute  occurrence  that  tended  to  impress  cer- 
tain conclusions  on  the  mind  of  the  observer;  or  to  relate 
every  trifling  particular  of  treatment,  by  which  the  physician 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  object     Such  a  dull  and 
tedious  narrative  would  weary  and  disgust  the  reader,  and 
can  be  well  spared,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
point  out  those  signs  by  which  Consumption  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  diseases,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  it  very 
much  resembles,  so  that  it  can  be  identified  as  belonging  to 
that  kind  to  which  he  is  desirous  of  exciting  the  public  at- 
tention. 

With  regard  to  the  cases,  which  maybe  considered  as  a  very 
valuable  part  of  the  book,  I  may  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  records  of  them  will  make  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  readers,  as  the  observation  of 
them  did  on  the  writer  of  these  pages;  but  when  the  same 
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occurrences  are  met  with  by  them,  then  will  their  impressions 
become  more  vivid,  and  they  may  then  be  more  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  labour  and  experience  that  were  necessary  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  cases  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  work,  and  have  the  co-operation  of  their  own 
personal  observations  in  aid  of  the  application  of  the  remedies 
herein  developed  to  themselves  or  to  others.  If  diseases  could, 
like  other  objects  which  we  mean  to  delineate,  be  placed  in 
various  points  of  view  and  illuminated  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  shew 
distinctly  their  different  parts,  one  accurate  observation  would 
suffice;  but  we  see  them  obscurely:  and  as  our  knowledge  of 
them  increases,  it  serves,  like  light  shining  from  different 
places,  to  illuminate  the  various  parts  of  the  objects  of  our 
examination. 

The  relation  of  cases  may  be  compared  to  the  representa- 
tion of  what  an  artist  gives  of  natural  objects,  and  which  are 
valuable  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  correct  or  vivid  delinea- 
tions of  reality.  Such  portraits  sketched  by  a  person  of  dull 
perception,  or  by  one  whose  optics  are  perverted  by  preju- 
dice and  theory,  are  either  valueless  or  deceptive;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  has  arisen  that  objection  and  dislike  to  books  of  cases, 
which  has,  I  find,  become  more  prevalent  of  late.  In  the 
sketches  which  I  have  now  laid  before  the  public,  my  chief 
object  has  been  to  touch  up  and  bring  into  more  general  no- 
tice, some  parts  of  the  subject  which  have  not  been  seen  or 
delineated  by  former  writers. 

When  works  of  this  description  are  published,  mutual  for- 
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bearance  is  requisite  on  the  part  both  of  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  The  former  should  not  expect  his  work  to  be 
approved  of  till  the  latter  has  examined  whether  his  repre- 
sentations be  correct,  and  his  conclusions  legitimately  drawn 
from  facts  he  has  observed  and  collected.  Neither  should  the 
reader  condemn  the  work  till  he  has  examined  the  subject, 
and  is  consequently  able  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  pre- 
mises and  conclusions. 

The  announcement  of  a  remedy  for  Consumption,  I  am 
fully  aware,  will  draw  upon  me  the  severest  scrutiny;  it  has 
baffled  hitherto  the  medical  science  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
medical  work  I  have  perused  has  been  considered  irremedia- 
ble. It  has  always  been  regarded,  hitherto,  as  hopeless  or 
incurable.  I  have  thought  it  both  imprudent  and  unwise  to 
make  a  display  of  the  fallacies  of  former  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject; I  think  I  do  much  better  in  offering  to  the  world  an 
honest  and  faithful  exposee  of  what  I  believe  to  be,  and  what 
I  know  will  eventually  be  found  by  others,  both  remedial  and 
preventive,  in  reference  to  a  disease,  the  fatality  of  which  is 
increasing  fearfully  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles.  I 
am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose,  that  where  the  lungs  are 
completely  destroyed,  they  can  be  created  anew;  but  their  in- 
tegrity may  be  preserved  even  if  invested  with  disease,  and 
the  means  recommended  may  bring  relief  and  cure,  perhaps,  at 
the  eleventh  hour. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction  pulmonary  consumption — predis- 
posing CAUSES — HEREDITARY  CONSUMPTION  SYMP- 
TOMS— TUBERCLES — HYDATIDS,  &C. 

The  subject  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  is  a  most  melancholy 
one,  and  there  are  few  families  in  Great  Britain  whose  history 
does  not  record  one  or  more  victims  to  it:  a  kind  of  univer- 
sality is  stamped  on  this  destroyer  of  the  species,  which  be- 
longs to  no  other  class  of  diseases,  nor  are  there  any  exempt 
from  its  attacks,  for  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons  may  soon 
sow  its  germs  in  the  healthiest  frame.  It  hardly  allows  any 
individual  to  escape,  when  it  has  once  fixed  on  him  its  ruthless 
grasp;  but  yet  it  seems  to  attack  with  peculiar  energy  the 
young  and  fair.  Medicine  has  made  no  successful  stand 
against  its  visitation,  and  has  been  as  yet  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt at  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  the  grave.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  when  Phthisis  is  regularly  established,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  distressing  pictures  which  the  human 
frame  exhibits  in  its  progress  to  corruption!    The  hectic  flush 
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on  the  cheeks,  the  vermilion  lips,  the  burning  heat  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  with  evening  fever,  are  pe- 
riodica ly  changed  for  cold  colliquative  sweats,  hollow,  paTe 
angmd  countenance,  sharpening  features,  augmented  expec- 
toration, and  progressive  emaciation!    Such  is  the  series  of 
heart-rending  symptoms  which  are  daily  presented  to  the  ago- 
nued  friends,  whose  distress  is  heightened  by  the  fallacious 
hopes  of  recovery  which  perpetually  arise  in  the  breast  of  the 
patient !  Whether  it  is,  that  the  delicate  organization  which  pre- 
disposes to  this  destructive  disease  contributes  to  amiability  of 
temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  is  doubtful ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  malady  in  question  falls  in  general  on  the  best  as  well 
as  the  loveliest  part  of  creation.  The  fairest  flowers  that  decorate 
this  "Valparaiso"  are  exotics,  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a  vari- 
able climate  will  soon  blight  and  destroy-they  will  not  flourish 
except  they  be  nursed  with  care  and  tenderness,  for  they  are 
as  delicate  as  they  are  "  lovely  in  their  lives."  Can  it  be  won- 
dered then,  that  the  rude  atmospheres  and  morbid  media  into 
wfefch  they  are  often  (alas!  reluctantly)  dragged,  should  prove 
fatal  to  beings  like  these!    "Oh!  wonder  no  more."  Were 
the  curious,  complex,  and  delicate  machinery  of  life  once  stu- 
died  or  reflected  on,  it  would  prove  an  interdict  to  these  sacri- 
fices of  the  "  firstlings  of  the  flock" 

Consumption,  like  the  vampire,  while  it  drinks  up  the  vital 
stream,  fans  the  hopes  that  flutter  in  the  breast  of  its  vic- 
tim ;  the  transparent  colours  that  flit  on  the  features,  like 
those  of  the  rainbow  on  the  cloud,  are  equally  evanescent,  and 
leave  its  darkness  more  deeply  shaded.  They  who  are  the 
kindliest  and  the  best  it  selects  for  its  victims,  while  it  softens 
the  temper  to  an  angel  tone,  as  if  it  would  attenuate  that  deli- 
cate materialism  to  an  aerial  being,  in  anticipation  of  the  change 
it  is  so  soon  to  assume.  Dr.  Beddoes  observes,  "  that  it  is 
known  to  be  almost  invariably  fatal,  not  one  in  many  hun- 
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dreds  surviving.    To  Consumption,"  he  continues,  "  nearly 
one -fourth  part  of  the  deaths  in  the  bills  of  mortality  are  to  be 
referred.    The  disease  is  seen  sometimes  to  perform  an  ope- 
ration nearly  the  reverse  of  decimation,  leaving  alive  one  or 
two  members  only  out  of  a  large  family."     This  author  men- 
tions one  case  wherein  he  was  called  to  the  sole  survivor  of 
six  brothers  and  sisters;  and  another  individual,  the  last  of  his 
name— the  father,  mother,  two  sisters,  and  brother,  having,  in 
succession,  fallen  victims  to  this  disease.    We  know  cases  of  a 
somewhat  similar  complexion,  and  have  been  informed  that  a 
gentleman,  in  the  south  of  England,  has  followed  to  the  grave, 
within  these  twenty-four  years,  no  less  than  twenty-five  indi- 
viduals of  one  family,  who  have  all  died  of  Consumption. 
There  are  now  two  left  alone.    Dr.  Clark  observes— "We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  physicians  of  the  present 
day  are  more  successful  than  their  predecessors  were  ten- 
nay,  twenty  centuries  ago."     He  states  further,  that  a  pre- 
ventive of  Consumption  is  all  that  can  be  expected;  "because, 
to  cure  it  is  what  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  the' 
limited  powers  of  our  art  scarcely  admit  of  our  calculating 
upon,  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases."    Tubercular  Con- 
sumption, according  to  Laennec,  is  not  above  the  means  of 
cure,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  power  to  do  it.  Avenbru^er 
exclaims, 

"  O  quantum  difficile  est  dJgttoscere  morbos  pulmonum ! 
"  O  quantd  difficilius  curare!" 

The  chief  predisposing  cause  of  Consumption  is  a  neg- 
lected cold;  coughs,  peripneumonies,  and  other  inflammatory 
disorders,  are  fertile  sources  of  Phthisis:  generally  speaking 
however,  the  causes  are  very  varied-mental  depression  may 
take  its  place  among  the  number-convalescence  from  acute 
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diseases.  The  seeds  of  pulmonary  disease  are  even  some- 
times sown  in  the  nursery,  that  are  to  ripen  into  maturity  in 
advancing  years,— improper  diet,  confined  air,  sedentary  habits, 
over-heated  apartments,  and  want  of  aerial  exposure— transi- 
tion from  heat  to  cold,  especially  if  the  latter  be  humid— cold 
and  damp  feet — in  fact,  whatever  induces  cold,  such  as  expo- 
sure to  continued  chills  or  cold  currents;  and  Dr.  Beddoes 
says,  "the  common  catarrh  may  lead  to  the  'church-yard' 
cough;" — imperfect  and  unequal  clothing.  In  manyinstances 
the  boarding-school  is  the  field  where  pulmonary  diseases 
spring  up  and  rankle  in  the  system:  females  are  secluded 
there  at  the  most  precarious  period  of  their  lives,  and  when 
free  and  generous  exercise  is  so  essential  to  health.  There 
are  particular  employments  which  more  than  others  induce 
pulmonary  disease:  thus  tailors,  stone-cutters,  needle-grinders, 
and  those  who  play  on  wind  instruments.  It  is  needless,  how- 
ever, to  trace  these  sources  and  causes  in  minute  detail,  since 
the  question  is  too  ramified  and  complex,  nor  is  it  at  all 
necessary. 

Pulmonary  catarrh  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  frequent 
diseases, — very  few  pass  through  the  round  of  the  annual  sea- 
sons without  an  attack  more  or  less  severe;  yet,  though  this 
is  a  common  occurrence,  there  are  few  diseases  less  under- 
stood. It  is  generally  so  slight  that  the  functions  are  not  de- 
ranged, and  the  patient  manages  his  usual  concerns  as  before: 
indeed,  what  is  termed  a  cold,  is  esteemed  a  very  trifling  mat- 
ter; and,  though  the  basis  of  a  train  of  appalling  diseases,  is 
too  often  neglected  till  it  fastens  on  the  vitals,  and  its  expul- 
sion becomes  at  last  a  very  serious  affair  afterwards  with  the 
medical  practitioner, — in  some  individuals,  however,  the  at- 
tack is  so  violent  as  to  threaten  life.  Pulmonary  catarrh  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  bronchia ; 
it  is  characterized  by  a  redness  more  or  less  intense,  and  espe- 
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cially  by  a  certain  thickening  of  the  membrane.  This  inflam- 
matory action  is  accompanied  in  its  incipient  stage  by  the 
secretion  of  mucus  more  abundantjin  quantity  than  happens 
in  the  natural  state;  the  characters  of  this  secretion  vary  in 
different  periods  of  the  disease:  it  is  thin  and  transparent  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  somewhat  saline  taste  is  felt  by  the 
patient.  In  process  of  time  it  thickens  and  becomes  less 
diaphanous  and  more  viscid;  toward  the  termination  of  the 
disease  it  becomes  completely  opaque,  and  assumes  a  whitish, 
yellowish,  or  greyish  colour. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  consider  Consumption,  strictly 
speaking,  hereditary— that  is  to  say,  however  susceptible  the 
system  may  be  to  the  action  of  those  external  agents  that  even- 
tually give  rise  to  that  train  of  symptoms  which  ultimately 
merge  in  confirmed  phthisis,  still  phthisis  is  not  an  integrant 
part  of  the  native  constitution,  to  "  grow  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength."  This  susceptibility  may  depend 
on  organization,  as  for  instance  on  a  peculiar  structure  of  the 
skin,  the  cuticular  surface  being  ill  adapted  for  the  functions 
of  perspiration,  and  delicately  sensible  to  the  impressions  of 
cold  and  damp;  also,  a  mal-conformation  of  the  thorax,— in 
fact,  what  is  generally  termed  a  delicate  constitution.  Hip- 
pocrates says,  that  this  disease  happens  principally  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five:  that  there  are  instances 
both  before  and  after  those  periods  of  life  is  notorious,  but  the 
system  within  these  limits  is  most  susceptible,  and  requires  a 
double  guard;  important  changes  may  be  considered  as  then 
taking  place  in  the  human  constitution.  As  to  parentage— 
the  offspring  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive,  dyspeptic,  or 
gouty  parents,  will  be  born  into  the  world  with  constitutions 
susceptible  of  those  external  agencies  which  conduct  to  con- 
firmed Consumption;  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  Consumption 
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can  be  said  to  be  hereditary;  and  thus  literally  may  the  "sins 
of  the  fathers  be  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  Hence,  natal  predisposition  or  disordered  func- 
tions, or  both  conjoined,  may  give  rise  to  pulmonary  Consump- 
tion ;  but  accidental  and  external  causes  determine  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis. 

In  hereditary  Consumption,  understood  with  this  limitation, 
there  is  great  serenity  of  mind,  buoyant  spirits,  and  flutterings 
of  hope  even  over  the  last  gleam  of  the  lamp  of  life.  It  is  a 
disease  so  insidious  in  this  instance,  that  sometimes  the  patient 
is  conducted  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  before  the  fatality  is 
suspected;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  an  extraordinary  self-decep- 
tion practised  by  the  consumptive  patient  in  always  refusing 
to  take  the  case  home  to  himself.  According  to  Dr.  Beddoes, 
the  previous  signs  of  approaching  Consumption  are — unusual 
lassitude,  quickened  respiration,  depression  after  dinner,  re- 
gular evening  indisposition,  with  flying  chills  and  flushes,  fre- 
quency of  pulse  increased  by  the  slightest  cause,  which 
accelerates  both  circulation  and  respiration :  cold  may  give  rise 
to  tubercles,  or  advance  their  formation  when  they  are  already 
commenced ;  an  incipient  cold  may  be  nothing  to  a  healthy 
individual,  but  to  a  consumptive  one,  mortal; — or  may  induce 
that  which  by  continued  neglect  shall  hurry  to  the  grave:  loss 
of  flesh,  colour,  strength, — loss  of  the  hair,  &c.  will  alarm  the 
most  indifferent  relative.  To  these  symptoms  may  be  added 
a  dry  cough,  unaccompanied  by  free  expectoration.  In  such 
cases,  the  slightest  determination  to  the  lungs  should  excite 
our  anxiety  and  claim  our  attention;  for  often  when  the  cough 
is  so  trifling  as  to  be  only  a  slight  heck,  as  if  occasioned  by 
mucus  or  phlegm  in  the  throat,  we  shall  find  the  circulation 
deranged  and  considerably  accelerated  after  meals,  especially 
of  animal  food.  An  abscess  in  the  lungs  from  pneumonias  has 
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been  often  mistaken  for  phthisis,  and  perhaps  vaunted  cures 
may  have  reference  to  cases  of  this  kind,  or  others  of  a  similar 
complexion. 

Dr.  Armstrong  states,  that  four  affections  may  be  mistaken 
for  tubercular  Phthisis,  even  when  they  occur  in  their  least 
complicated  forms ;  these  affections  are — chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bronchia;  ulceration  in  the  trachea;  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura ;  and  lastly,  chronic  and  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  lungs.  According  to  the  obser- 
vation of  an  eminent  physician,  the  true  tubercular  Phthisis 
only  occurs  in  habits  of  the  strumous  temperament;  and  it  yet 
remains  to  be  proved  whether  tubercles  be  ever  formed  in  the 
lungs  without  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  them.  Generally 
speaking,  the  strumous  temperament  appears  under  two  modi- 
fications which  require  to  be  discriminated.  The  first  of  these 
is  found  in  those  who  naturally  have  pale  skins,  loose  flabby 
fibres,  and  a  sluggish  pulse;  and  the  second  in  those  who  have 
ruddy  complexions,  firmer  fibres,  and  a  brisk  circulation. 
Subjects  of  the  first  modification  have  seldom  much  corporeal 
vigour  or  mental  vivacity,  whereas  those  of  the  second  often 
possess  both.  But  there  is  one  thing  common  to  these  two 
modifications — an  unusual  irritability  of  the  capillary  arteries; 
an  irritability  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  essential  pecu- 
liarities of  the  strumous  temperament 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  the  cause,  and  con- 
stitutes the  proper  anatomical  character,  according  to  Laennec, 
of  pulmonary  Phthisis.  These  are  developed  under  the  origi- 
nal forms  of  minute  semi-transparent  points  of  a  greyish  colour; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  nearly  colourless.  Their  size 
varies  from  a  grain  of  millet  to  that  of  hemp-seed.  These  par- 
ticles enlarge  their  mass,  and  become  yellowish  and  opaque, 
commencing  at  the  edge  and  proceeding  to  the  centre.  Those 
that  are  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  unite  and  coalesce,  and  then 
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form  masses  variable  in  size,  of  a  full  yellow  colour,  opaque, 
and  having  a  density  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  compact 
cheese.  About  the  period  of  the  developement  of  tubercles, 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  was  previously  sound,  begins  to 
indurate,  becomes  greyish  and  semi-transparent  around  them 
by  the  production  of  new  tuberculous  matter,  which  is  semi- 
transparent  in  the  first  instance,  and  pervades  their  sub- 
stance. 

Vesicular  worms  found  in  the  lungs  belong  to  that  class  to 
which  Laennic  gives  the  name  of  aciphalocystes, — a  term 
which  is  tolerably  expressive.  They  were  called  hydatids  by 
former  observers,  and  had  long  been  confounded  with  cysts, 
being  presented  under  the  form  of  a  simple  vesicle  of  variable 
volume,  soft,  and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  al- 
bumen of  an  egg  half  cooked,  or  set,  as  it  is' usually  called, 
and  possessed  of  an  ovoid  or  spheroidal  form.  These  mem- 
branes are  diaphanous  or  semi-transparent,  colourless  or  milky, 
sometimes  a  little  tinged  with  red,  yellowish,  greenish,  or 
greyish.  The  cavity  of  these  vesicles  includes  a  liquid  variable 
in  quantity,  for  the  most  part  serous  and  limpid,  occasionally 
muddy,  and  stained  yellowish  or  reddish.  Sometimes  a  large 
one  includes  many  smaller  ones ;  while  at  other  times,  minute 
ones  are  found  still  adhering  either  to  the  external  or  internal 
surface  of  the  parent,  and  fall  off"  when  they  have  attained  a 
sufficient  size.  These  hydatids  may  be  developed  in  almost 
all  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  are  often  met  with  in 
the  lungs.  They  are  described  with  particularity  by  Johnson, 
Collet,  Malliiet,  and  others. 

Pulmonary  Consumption  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; — 
that  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  stamina,  or 
constitutional  organization;  and  the  secondary,  as  excited  by 
peripneumonies,  malignant  fevers,  &c.  The  following  corolla- 
ries will  more  clearly  express  my  opinion : — 
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I.  Tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  essential  to  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  Consumption. 

II.  Tubercles  originate  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  eene 
ral  system.  8 

III.  The  cause  of  Consumption  originates  either  in  an  here- 
ditary predisposition  or  in  functional  disorders,  or  from  their 
conjoined  effects. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  another 
type  of  Phthisis  o^ed  pituitous,  equally  fatal,  but  perhaps 
more  common  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country.  C  * 
h  distinguished  anatomist,  was  the  first,  we  belie"  e,  to  sh'ow 
hat  the  e  was  such  a  thing  as  Consumption  without  ulcera- 
Uon  of  t  e  hmgs.    Hence  it  is  found  that  individuals  Zy 
die  of  Phthisis,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  without  ex- 
pectorating throughout  the  progress  of  the  disease  anythW 
but  mucus,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  main  12 
that  purulent  expectoration  is  an  essential  attribute  of  genuine 
Phthisis  pulmonalis.    According  to  the  learned  researches  f 
Dr.  Bolzano,  ptmtous  Phthisis  occurs  most  freouentlv in 
women  and  tubercular  Phthisis  in  men.    When  £3Z2 
fevers  terminate  in  Consumption,  it  generally  assumes"  Pi 
ui^us  type,  and  though  hemoptysis  generally  ends  "bet 
cular  Consumption,  it  sometimes  merges  in  pituitous  Phft  sis 
Bobp,  observes,  that  the  cough  in  the  pituitous  fonn  of 

expectorated  in  tubercular  Phthisis.  P  '  ma"er 

The  expectorated  matter  in  pulmonarv 
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has  given  a  sketch  of  two  remarkahle  fibrous  substances  ex- 
pectorated by  one  of  his  patients,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
third  division  of  Laennec's  "  Productions  Accidentelles." 
Hippocrates  considered  the  expectorated  matter  that  of  an 
abscess  of  the  lungs,  while  modern  practitioners  have  confined 
it  to  the  purulent  matter  of  the  pleura.  It  would  appear  also 
to  be  different  from  that  of  pulmonary  Consumption,  while  an 
abscess  may  be  formed  either  in  the  bronchia  or  the  cavities  of 
the  pleura.  "  Je  regarde  les  vomiques,"  says  M.  Laennec, 
"  telles  que  les  connaissent  les  praticiens  et  que  je  viens  de 
les  decrire,  comme  le  produit  du  ramollissement  d'une  masse 
tuberculeuse  d'un  grand  volume.  L'abondante  expectoration 
qui  a  lieu  ordinairement  pendant  quelques  jours  a  la  suite  de 
leur  rupture  ne  peut  pas  etre  regardee  comme  formee  unique- 
ment  par  la  matiere  tuberculeuse  contenue  dans  l'excava- 
tion." 

The  great  object  in  tubercular  Consumption,  according  to 
Dr.  Clark,  should  be  an  endeavour  to  retard  the  progress  of 
tubercles  towards  softening  and  suppuration,  and  to  prevent  any 
further  increase.  Tubercles,  according  to  him,  may  exist 
many  years  in  the  lungs  without  any  marked  derangement, 
and  if  the  causes  that  irritate  and  inflame  be  removed,  may 
not  materially  shorten  the  life  of  the  individual.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  little  influenced  by  remedies,  though  medi- 
cines may  promote  the  expectoration  of  softened  tuberculous 
matter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Remedies  enumeration  of  several  that  have  been 

proposed  from  time  to  time — their  variety  and 
inconsistency — opposite  nature  of  many  of  them 
— opinion  of  several  eminent  british  and  fo- 
reign physidans  upon  those  now  most  in  use  

hints  respecting  the  probable  effects  of  some 

NOW  FOR  THE  FIRST    TIME    PROPOSED  VENESECTION, 

ITS  ABSURDITY,  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS,  &C. 

Among  the  means  of  cure  adopted,  change  of  climate  has  heen 
most  relied  on,  but  it  is  generally  that  of  a  forlorn  hope;  when 
medicine  can  do  no  more,  the  individual  is  expatriated,  and 
dies  in  a  foreign  land.  Dr.  Clark  says,  that  a  residence  in  a 
warm  climate  may  prove  beneficial  in  various  forms  and 
stages  of  tubercular  Consumption;  but  that  confirmed  Con- 
sumption in  a  far  advanced  stage,  accompanied  by  hectic 
fever,  &c.  can  reap  no  good  from  change  of  clime,  but  con- 
trariwise, the  fate  of  the  patient  may  be  accelerated;  and  cli- 
mate, to  be  effective,  must  be  long  continued.  This  is  a  tolera- 
bly faithful  report  and  summary  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  change  of  climate,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  resource 
can  only  be  had  recourse  to  by  very  few  of  .the  numbers  that 
fall  under  pulmonary  disease. 
The  less  frequency  of  Consumption  on  the  continent  has 
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been  attributed  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  liaemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges, and  it  is  thus  inferred  that  piles,  when  moderate,  are 
actually  salutary,  and  preventive  of  Phthisis;  it  has  conse- 
quently been  proposed  to  induce  those  artificially  by  aloetic 
&c.  medicines,  or  the  application  of  leeches.  We  suppose  also 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  irregularity  in  the  menses, 
or  their  suppression,  may  determine  Phthisis ;  and  that  on  this 
obstruction  being  removed  the  predisposition  to  Consumption 
has  ceased. 

We  need  scarcely  enumerate  the  multiplicity  of  remedies 
and  various  medicines  employed  in  this  complaint,  as  all  have 
disappeared  like  "  wave  succeeding  wave."  Some  of  these 
have  been  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  such  as  viper's  broth, 
and  snails, — live  frogs  also  have  been  allowed  to  hop  down 
the  throat.  Salvadori's  method  of  cure  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted greater  attention  than  it  deserves.  It  excited  a  host 
of  opponents,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  pugnacious  charac- 
ter: he  however  directed  his  patients  to  climb  an  eminence 
quickly  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and  bathed  in  sweat,  then 
increase  it  before  a  large  fire,  change  their  clothes,  and  live  on 
meat  and  wine.  Gregory  prescribed  Spanish  liquorice  in  the 
form  of  pills.  Hoffman  wrote  a  volume  on  the  virtues  of 
asses'  milk;  even  riding  on  this  special  animal  has  been  sup- 
posed curative.  The  cow-shed  has  also  been  recommended  as 
a  proper  place  of  repose  for  the  Consumptive.  Indeed  inge- 
nuity has  been  severely  tasked  for  remedial  means  and  mea- 
sures. The  vapour  of  tar  and  prussic  acid  have  all  been  tried 
-r-iu  vain.  Digitalis  or  foxglove  has  been  employed  by  Drs. 
Ferrier,  Drake,  Fowler,  Kinglake,  and  others,  but  with  ques- 
tionable success,  for  the  cases  quoted  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  &c.  do 
not  distinctly  appear  to  be  tubercular  Consumption,  and  may 
have  been  abscesses  in  the  lungs  proceeding  from  pneumonia. 
Bleeding  and  digitalis  we  believe,  however,  are  among  the 
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more  general  remedies  employed,  though  altogether  of  a  most 
questionable  character. 

Preventives  are-awarm  invariable  temperature  as  an  atmos- 
phenc  medium,  and  proper  dress,  to  keep  up  a  temperate  and 
genial  glow  of  warmth-the  feet  must  be  kept  warm,  but  while 
the  dress  is  of  flannel,  and  a  sufficient  defence  against  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature,  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  enfeeble 
the  patient  by  too  copious  perspiration,  as  this  might  interfere 
with  the  cutaneous  discharge. 

We  may  sum  up  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution  versus 
pulmonary  attacks  bya  brief  enumeration  of  the  measures  of  pre- 
caution:-^ are,  early  rising,  free  perspiration,  a  pure  at- 
mosphere, an  agreeable  temperature,  light  food  and  of  easy 
digestion,  gentle  exercise,  warm  clothing  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  and  condensation  of 

effect0"  °n  ''~theSe       generall^™e  cutely 

Among  the  means  of  cure,  warm  baths  have  been  resorted  to 
Patients  in  the  Vallais,  according  to  Dr.  Tissot,  pass  the  great- 
er part  of  their  time  in  the  water.  At  Baden,  Dr.  Marcard 
has  seen  invalids  sit  four  or  five  hours  in  the  bath-six  hours 

a  id"  rD?-      Warm  bathS  "  Sil6Sia  are  dee™<>  efficient, 
and  the  patients  sit  up  to  the  chin 

ConLmT^  °f  Vene.eCti°n'  °rblood-let^  -  pulmonary 
Consumption  is  a  most  important  one,  and  it  has  always  aP! 
pared  to  us  that  copious  bleeding  here,  or  even  bleeding  at 
a  l,  is  an  act  winch  would  require  the  justification  of  a  proces 
of  reasoning  very  different  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
yet  met  with.  The  system  is  gradually"^  und iVZ 
ease,  the  anjma]  strength  .g  on  ^  ^  dis 

-  taken  away,  so  that  by  any  remedial  means  employed  ,e 
hance  to  rally  again  is  removed;  the  patient  is  bled  an  d  b  t 
agam,  and  as  ,f  this  were  not  enough,  digitalis  and  setons 
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employed  to  lay  waste  the  little  strength  that  remains— we  dare 
not  allow  ourselves  to  give  vent  to  the  full  expression  of  our  feel- 
ngs  on  this  subject,  and  very  much  question  if  this  practice  alone 
has  not  dismissed  thousands  to  their  graves,  while  a  temporary 
relief  is  surely  dearly  purchased  by  the  seal  of  certain  death. 
The  loss  of  power  and  sensibility  is  proportional  to  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  efficiency  of  medicines  on  the  system  is  in  that 
precise  ratio  diminished;  so  that  we  not  only  deprive  the  sys- 
tem of  the  means  to  rally  again,  but  at  the  same  time  take 
from  remedial  measures  all  their  efficacy.  What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected if  we  drain  the  system  of  its  strength,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  medicines  inert  and  nugatory?  It  soothes  and 
softens  the  passage  to  the  grave,  as  a  physician  once  told  us ; 
and  is  therefore  done  that  the  patient  "may  die  easily,"  for 
by  lowering  the  strength,  the  last  struggle  will  not  be  so  ob- 
stinate! Bleeding  has  been  employed,  it  maybe,  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  inflammation ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  asked,  does 
it  do  so?  and  cannot  the  same  end  be  accomplished  by  other 
means?  As  venesection  may  he  had  recourse  to  to  diminish  in- 
flammation already  determined,  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
copious  bleeding  would  not  rather,  by  revulsion,  increase  local 
inflammatory  action.  An  eminent  physician  once  informed  us, 
he  had  distinctly  recognised  several  cases  of  apoplexy  which 
followed  depletion ;  and  we  think  that  this  is  not  extraordinary. 
The  phenomena  of  Montgolfier's  hydraulic  ram,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  its  action  is  founded,  will  afford  an  elucida- 
tion of  our  meaning.  Is  not  an  individual  who  chooses  to  let 
blood  periodically,  more  subject  to  plethora  than  before?  or,  in 
other  words,  is  not  the  tendency  to  venous  congestion  increased 
by  the  very  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  pre- 
disposition or  tendency?  On  this  periodic  bleeding  being  neg- 
lected, apoplexy  not  unfrequently  follows.  Those  who,  in- 
stead of  reducing  a  plethoric  habit  by  more  rational  means,  till 
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by  excess  of  indulgence,  and  a  pampered  appetite,  the  veins 
are  gorged,  and  venous  congestion  formed,  may  be  assured  that 
though  depletion  may  drain  the  veins  of  their  vitality,  the  sys- 
tem will  soon  recruit  the  waste  to  overflow;  action  and  reac- 
tion are  equal  in  their  momenta;  and  this  law  in  mechanics 
will  be  found  equally  efficient  in  the  physical  structure  of  man. 
If  the  tendency  to  plethora  be  subdued  by  early  rising,  moder- 
ate or  low  diet,  and  plenty  of  rural  exercise,  the  system  will 
generally  require  no  lancet  for  its  reduction,  while  vigorous 
health  may  follow:  after  copious  venesection  we  are  afraid  the 
system  is  never  safe  for  the  future,  until  its  stamina  are  after- 
wards essentially  modified;  and  how  often  does  hydrothorax, 
&c.  follow  frequent  and  copious  bleedings?  We  might  appeal 
to  facts  in  order  to  substantiate  our  position,  that,  after  copious 
bleeding,  the  system  has  ever  afterwards  a  tendency  to  plethora 
and  inflammatory  action,  but  we  presume  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  notorious. 

A  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
support  of  the  vital  powers,  and  if  it  be  abstracted  and  reduced 
below  its  healthy  medium  or  standard,  the  vital  powers,  roused 
to  a  new,  extraordinary,  and  unnatural  action,  may  elaborate  a 
morbid  excess,  and  a  serous  effusion  may  follow,  if  the  lungs 
are  not  in  a  state  of  integrity.  It  is  evident  that  the  usual 
quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  aerated,  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  plethora  and  hemorrhage,  or  inflamma- 
tion may  supervene.  The  causes  which  predispose  to  fulness 
or  which  excite,  must  of  necessity  be  avoided.  We  quote  Dr' 
Marshall  Hall's  accurate,  as  we  think  it,  caveat  against  blood- 
letting as  a  preventive  of  inflammation :  « it  has  frequently  been 
proposed  to  repeat  the  remedy  by  way  of  preventive  and  se-' 
cunty  against  a  return  of  these  symptoms.  Of  all  the  cases  in 
which  blood-letting  has  been  substituted,  none  is  so  replete 
with  danger."    We  are  not  presuming  an  opinion  against  ve- 
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nesection  in  pulmonary  Consumption  where  it  is  requisite,  and 
some  peculiarities  of  the  disease  may  require  it;  it  is  against 
venesection  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  undiscriminating  and  copi- 
ous blood-letting,  that  we  object;  for  the  cases  even  requiring 
very  moderate  blood-letting  will,  we  believe,  be  found  ex- 
tremely rare ;  besides,  we  much  question  whether  the  pathology 
of  inflammation  is  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  understood. 

Dr.  Hall's  Researches  are  of  first-rate  importance,  and  it  is 
hoped  will  have  due  weight  with  those  who  find  a  catholicon  in 
their  lancet;  we  doubt  not  but  it  would  have  been  well  for 
pulmonary  Consumption,  if  the  maxims  of  Dr.  Sangrado  had 
not  been  so  rigidly  enforced.  Whether  the  lancet  be  still  em- 
ployed to  the  same  extent  as  before,  or  has  given  way  partially 
to  the  topical  application  of  leeches,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the 
latter  seems  on  the  increase;  for,  in  the  year  1821,  France  ex- 
ported a  million  and  a  half  leeches,  and  in  1S26  thirty-three 
millions  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  We  might  quote  nu- 
merous excellent  authorities,  to  prove,  that  a  practice  which 
we  have  long  regarded  with  special  horror,  has  been  opposed 
by  some  eminent  individuals,  while  it  has  staggered  others. 
Dr.  Heberden  has  somewhere  said,  that  in  very  few  diseases 
does  the  blood  afford  the  practitioner  any  useful  information. 
Dr.  John  Davy  observes,  that  even  in  violent  inflammation  the 
blood  is  often  neither  buffy  nor  cupped.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
inflammation,  as  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  the  blood  is  at  first 
neither  buffed  nor  cupped.  These  therefore,  it  is  evident,  are 
not  safe  criteria,  though  they  have  been  received  as  such  with- 
out any  inquiry  into  the  matter.  In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
the  blood  is  examined:  if  not  buffed,  and  other  symptoms  in- 
dicate the  necessity  of  depletion,  we  continue  to  bleed — sup- 
pose the  blood  abstracted  in  pulmonary  inflammation  super- 
vening on  tubercular  Phthisis  is  strongly  buffed,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  little,  if  at  all  mitigated,  shall  we,  asks  the  writer,  on 
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account  of  the  state  of  the  blood,  Meed  on?  or  would  it  not  be 
more  rational  to  subdue  by  other  means?  This  is  a  strong 
question,  and  it  is  obvious  we  might  bleed  on  till  the  patient 
dies,  and  the  Wood  that  flows  at  its  ebb  appear  as  cupped  and 
buffed  as  at  first.  It  is  surely  time  that  we  pause  and  inquire 
what  rational  good  can  be  expected  from,  or  be  served  by  it. 
In  some  cases  a  patient  may  faint  when  four  ounces  of  blood 
are  abstracted,  and  under  other  diseases  not  faint  when  that 
amount  is  increased  to  twenty ;  thus  Dr.  Hall  informs  us,  that 
if  several  patients  affected  by  dissimilar  diseases,  yet  all  of  the 
same  strength  and  constitution,  be  bled  ad  deliquium,  they  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  various  quantities  of  blood. 

Dr.  Armstrong  states,  that  a  copious  loss  of  blood  seems  ca- 
pable of  producing  Phthisis  in  patients  in  whom  a  latent  pre- 
disposition to  it  had  before  existed.  Copious  losses  of  blood 
not  only  exhaust  the  constitutional  powers  immediately,  but 
they  are  invariably  followed  by  an  agitated  sort  of  reaction 
throughout  the  whole  arterial  system.  If  copious  venesection 
then  disposes  the  constitution  to  pulmonary  disease  where  no 
predisposition  exists,  it  will  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  symptoms 
when  incipient  Phthisis  has  already  waged  war  on  the  system. 
Dr.  Armstrong  also  observes,  that  he  has  in  some  cases  of  ap- 
parently genuine  Phthisis  ordered  repeated  full  bleedings  from 
the  beginning,  until  it  would' be  temerity  to  proceed  further; 
yet  the  disease  continued,  and  the  blood  drawn  generally  ex- 
hibited the  buffy  coat  to  the  final  operation.  He  also  contends, 
that  as  far  as  the  "  buffy  coat"  was,  there  still  remained 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  action. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  all  others  which  is  best  suited  to  Consump- 
tive patients,  generally,  is  that  of  Madeira.    It  certainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  temperature  of  the  winter  there  is  higher  and 
more  agreeable— circumstances  that  must  plead  very  much  in 
its  favour;  on  the  other  hand  the  rise  of  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  operate  injuriously,  and 
even  render  removal  at  a  specific  period  of  the  year  expedient. 
Dr.  More  has  seen  many  very  discouraging  accounts  of  the 
sanative  influence  of  the  climate  of  Madeira,  and  even  the  na- 
tives seem  to  have  little  faith  in  it;  for  no  sooner  does  an  in- 
valid land  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  than  the  remark  is  made 
—"There  goes  another  to  the  orange  tree;"  (the  English  bu- 
rial ground).    Still  its  insular  character,  joined  with  its  tropi- 
cal temperature,  will  mainly  aid  the  curative  measures  adopted, 
and  check  the  progress  of  disease,  by  giving  to  medicine  the 
balance  of  chances;  because  whatever  improvement  is  made 
during  the  summer  in  this  country,  is  neutralized  by  the 
coming  winter.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  adopted 
as  a  forlorn  hope — when  the  disease  is  verging  on  its  climax  : 
expatriation  is  a  painful  thought,  especially  when  the  chances 
are  so  much  against  the  exile  ever  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try.   Teneriffe  has  been  considered  as  possessed  of  the  same 
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tropical  and  insular  influence  as  Madeira,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence, if  indeed  there  be  any,  is  altogether  trifling. 

Malta.— This  island  certainly  possesses  several  advantages 
over  many  other  places  for  the  invalid.  Valetta,  its  capital,  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  the  Scirocco  winds  would 
in  some  measure  be  modified  by  their  transit  over  the  island; 
but  we  should  still  think  a  modified  Scirocco  (or  S.  E.  wind) 
breeze  most  unfavourable  to  the  pulmonary  invalid.  We  have 
been  smitten  by  its  influence  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  can  readily  conceive  how  baleful  it  might  act  where 
the  lungs  are  morbidly  affected.  In  winter,  however,  at  Malta, 
the  northerly  winds  are  always  tempered  by  crossing  the  Me- 
diterranean, after  they  leave  the  chilled  surface  of  Europe; 
while  along  the  southern  parts  of  Greece  these  winds  still 
maintain  their  original  coldness:  the  reverse  of  all  this  obtains 
towards  the  close  of  summer-these  winds  being  cool  at  Malta, 
and  dry  and  hot  on  the  southern  shores  of  Greece. 

Montpellier.— Mr.  Matthews  observes  "it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  Montpellier  obtained  a  name  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.  For  pectoral  complaints  it  is  probably  the  worst 
in  the  world.  It  is  true,  there  is  almost  always  a  clear  blue 
sky,  but  the  air  is  damp  and  biting.  You  are  "constantly  as- 
sailed by  one  of  two  winds,  which  are  always  blowing,  bring- 
ing cold  or  damp.  It  is  an  unequal  and  a  humid  atmosphere 
that  does  the  mischief.  We  have  been  taught  to  put  this  name 
as  a  pass-word  for  all  that  is  salubrious  and  delightful  in 
climate,  while,  in  truth,  it  seems  altogether  undeserving  of  such 
an  epthet:  however,  the  word  has  become  current,  though  it 
appears  on  insufficient  grounds. 

NicE.-Dr.  Clark  observes  its  remedial  influence  will  be 
chiefly  beneficial  in  cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  haemor- 
rhage, or  congestion.  Dr.  Carter,  as  well  as  Dr.  Clark,  unites 
his  testimony  with  Mr.  Matthews,  in  considering  Nice  as  un- 
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favourable  to  pulmonary  diseases.  The  air  here,  says  Mr. 
Matthews,  is  pure,  keen,  and  piercing,  though  "a  soft  and 
balmy  air,  oranges  growing  in  every  garden,  lodgings  without 
a  chirnney,  and  beds  with  musquito  curtains,  present  the  first 
signs  of  Italy."  Villa  Franca,  near  Nice,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  favourable  retreat  for  the  invalid,  and  combining  many 
advantages;  during  winter  it  averaged  six  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  Nice.  Altogether  it  appears  to  be  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  and  continental  opinion  seems  to  invest  it  with  the 
grade  of  superiority  suitable  as  a  residence  for  the  pulmonic 
invalid. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  andwe  believe  with  as  much  success  as  could  reason- 
ably be  entertained;  for  the  truth  is,  that  the  specific  climate 
which  may  suit  one  individual,  may  not  prove  sanative  to  ano- 
ther. Altogether  independent  of  idiosyncrasies,  or  constitu- 
tional differences,  the  disease  may  have  assumed  diversified 
stages,  or  be  modified  by  circumstances,  and  the  type  may  be 
altogether  different;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  pa- 
thology of  Consumption  has  not  been  so  clearly  defined,  or  so 
much  attended  to  as  might  have  been  wished ;  thus  tubercular 
Consumption  has  doubtless  been  often  confounded  with  Phthi  - 
sis  pituitosa.  Insular  clime  is  often  very  much  softened,  and 
sudden  transitions  of  temperature  checked  under  a  latitude 
which  would  otherwise  prove  injurious  by  its  severity.  The  Isle 
of  Man,  we  believe,  is  considered  a  healthy  climate,  where 
we  have  seen  the  broad-leafed  myrtle  luxuriate  in  an  exposed 
situation,  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  nor  do  we  remember  to 
have  been  told  that  it  required  any  shelter  whatever  in  winter. 
The  Borromean  islands  in  the  north  of  Italy  afford  similar 
illustrations,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

The  success  of  an  exotic  climate  in  pulmonary  Consumption 
will  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  consti- 
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lution  of  the  invalid,  and  stage  of  the  disease,  with  the  specific 
kind  of  pulmonary  affection,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  that 
called  nitintous  or  tubercular  Consumption.  On  this  measure 
it  must  be  acknowledged  there  has  been  much  diversity  and 
contrariety  of  sentiment  and  opinion.  A  change  of  climate 
will,  no  doubt,  act  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  what  diversity 
of  diet  does  on  the  system;  by  change  of  place  there  may  be  a 
change  of  density  and  of  elasticity  in  the  air— or  its  relative 
moisture  may  be  different,  and  its  character  and  condition  per- 
fectly novel,  compared  to  that  to  which  it  has  been  accustom- 
ed; there  may  be  in  fact 

"  Health  in  the  breeze  and  shelter  in  the  storm;"— 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  absence  from  scenes  that  fret,  irri- 
tate and  tire,  and  an  introduction  to  objects  of  a  different 
complexion,  must  contribute,  by  their  novelty  and  excitement, 
to  allay  the  fever  of  the  mind,  and  remove  many  obstacles  to 
the  remedial  measures  resorted  to;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
mental  care  and  inquietude  are  not  only  great  draw-backs  to 
the  proper  operation  of  medicine,  but  in  many  instances  alto- 
gether counteract  and  defeat  its  efficacy. 

Insular  climate  will  be  effective  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of 
surface  circumfused  by  the  ocean,  and  its  flatness  or  bold  and 
rugged  features.  If  studded  with  extensive  woods,  the  climate 
may  be  a  very  humid  one,  for  trees  attract,  retain,  and  condense 
moisture;  and  the  proximity  of  that  vast  reservoir  of  waters 
which  surrounds  it,  affords,  by  evaporation-a  process  incessant 
in  its  operation-a  continuous,  supply.  This  contributes  to  the 
humid  atmosphere,  which  reigns  in  an  island  constantly  "lord 
of  the  ascendant:"  the  sea  and  land  breezes  will  of  necessity 
be  more  constant  and  equable,  and  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture will  not  be  seen  in  such  sudden  starts  as  elsewhere.  The 
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sea  preserves  in  itself  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature, 
and  that  of  winter,  compared  with  that  of  summer,  is  not 
separated  by  such  extremes  as  in  the  air  incumbent  over  an 
inland  country.  As,  therefore,  the  air  which  prevails  over 
the  ocean  will  necessarily  participate  in  its  uniformity,  that 
floating  over  a  small  island  will  feel  its  influence,  and,  except 
when  the  atmospheric  wave  from  a  distant  source  visits  its 
shore,  its  climate  will  present  a  tolerably  uniform  tempera- 
ture ;  because,  when  the  air  incumbent  over  the  land  is  over- 
heated, the  marine  atmosphere  will  rush  in  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance, and  support  the  equilibrium. 

The  influence  of  trees  on  climate  is  indeed  great:  they  at- 
tract and  condense  vapour,  and  even  in  regions  doomed  to  arid 
sterility,  a  perennial  verdure  may  be  found  in  their  vicinity. 
From  cutting  down  the  woods  many  brooks  in  Kentucky  fail 
in  summer,  and  in  New  Jersey  streams  have  been  entirely 
dried  up.  Extensive  woods  may  render  a  climate  very  humid 
that  might  otherwise  be  parched  with  drought.  All  trees,  how- 
ever, do  not  act  alike  in  this  respect 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


Some  interesting  facts  have  been  collected  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  Consumption  in  various  countries.  Beginning 
from  the  north,  we  find  some  diversity  in  the  reports  respecting 
Iceland-Horrebow  mentions  the  disease  as  prevalent  there- 
Clossen  as  occurring  in  persons  about  50;  and  Mackenzie  and 
Hooke,  only  as  occurring  occasionally.  In  Russia  it  is  cer- 
tainly rare,  though  pleurisy  is  common:  in  Denmark  too,  it 
seldom  occurs:  in  Germany,  nearly  as  in  Engand,  one-fifth  of 
the  deaths  at  Berlin  appear  to  be  by  Consumption:  at  the 
Hague  somewhat  more,  perhaps  from  some  local  causes:  at 

slrr2n)one"tenth  to  °ne-sixth  °niy- ithas 

erved  that  here  are  more  Consumptions  at  Caen  than  at 
Rouen,  which  is  a  closer  town.  ,n  Italy  Consumptions  are 
™«  known.  Nice  and  Naples  are  said  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  Consumptive,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains.  In 
Mai  a  and  in  Sicily,  and  in  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  disease  is  rare,  though  its  progress  does  not  appear  to  be' 
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retarded  by  a  removal  to  these  islands;  it  is  little  known  in 
Egypt  according  to  several  authors,  though  not  uncommon  at 
Aleppo.  In  Bengal,  Consumption  is  rare,  though  it  appears 
from  M'Gregor's  account  that  about  six  cases  occurred  annu- 
ally in  a  European  regiment  at  Bombay,  which  is  nearly  as 
many  as  would  be  expected  in  Great  Britain.  Chardin  says 
that  pulmonary  complaints  are  rare  in  Persia.  In  Greenland 
the  disease  sometimes  occurs;  in  Canada  it  appears  to  be  un- 
common. At  Philadelphia  one-sixth  of  the  deaths  is  by 
Consumption;  in  South  Carolina  it  is  more  rare.  In  Jamaica, 
and  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  it  is  almost  unknown;  Barba- 
does  and  Bermuda  seem  the  most  liable  to  it — It  occurs  oc- 
casionally at  the  Azores,  and  even  at  Madeira. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  emaciation  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  a  well  formed  hectic  fever  continue  to  increase;  the 
cough  becomes  more  and  more  observable,  being  at  first  dry, 
but  afterwards  accompanied  by  an  expectoration  of  mucus, 
which  by  degrees  acquires  more  and  more  the  character  of  pus, 
though  it  is  never  completely  purulent,  or  without  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  mucus;  the  breathing  is  also  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  The 
teeth  often  become  more  transparent  than  usual,  and  the  scle- 
rotica of  the  eye  of  a  pearly  whiteness.  The  second  stage  of  the 
disease  is  usually  dated  from  the  commencement  of  purulent 
expectoration;  and  the  third  from  that  of  diarrhoea;  although 
some  authors  comprehend  the  second  and  third  stages  in  the 
denomination  of  confirmed  Consumption:  but  neither  of  these 
distinctions  can  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  precision  to  the 
greater  number  of  cases;  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms of  each  slage  not  being  uniform  in  every  case  of  the 
disease. 
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The  cough,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Consumption, 
deserves  to  be  somewhat  further  and  more  attentively  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  per- 
formed, than  has  been  done  in  the  former  part  of  this  book. 
The  irritating  substances  attached  to  the  membrane  lining, 
the  bronchia  require  a  certain  velocity  in  the  current  of  air 
for  their  expulsion,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  considerable 
force  of  wind  is  required  for  carrying  along  with  it  a  portion 
of  water  over  which  it  sweeps;  and  in  order  to  produce  this 
velocity  by  the  simple  act  of  respiration,  the  whole  chest  would 
he  obliged  to  undergo  a  considerable  change  of  form,  and  the 
muscles  to  be  violently  exerted;  but  this  labour  is  served  by 
the  operation  of  closing  the  glothis  till  the  air  within  the 
lungs  has  been  a  little  condensed,  and  then  suddenly  open 
ing  it;  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  velocity  produced  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  thus  condensed  may  easily  be  very 
considerable;  a  force,  for  instance,  sufficient  to  support  I 
column  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  mercury  only,  being  ca- 
pable of  causing  a  velocity  of  about  120  feet  in  a  second,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind;  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  suddenness  of  the  impulse,  and  perhaps  of  the 
tremor  constituting  the  sound  in  detaching  the  offending  sub- 
stances.   This  action  of  coughing  is  instinctively  and  almost 
convulsively  excited  by  the  irritation,  which  is  sympathetically 
ferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larynx,  where  a  sensation 
of  tickling  is  felt.    In  a  similar  manner,  the  still  more  in- 
voluntary action  of  sneezing  is  directed  by  nature  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  fore,gn  substances  from  the  fauces  and  the  nostrils- 
he  passage  be.ng  at  first  closed  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and 
he  soft  palate  being  suddenly  depressed,  so  as  to  allow  tl Con- 
densed axr  to  pass  into  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  moment  that 
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the  base  of  the  tongue  descends,  and  opens  the  way  into  the 
mouth. 


The  writer  of  the  foregoing  treatise  has  in  preparation  for 
submitting  to  the  medical  profession,  and  public  generally,  a 
system  of  cure  for  Consumption,  which  will  be  found  to  com- 
bine a  certain  remedy,  as  well  as  a  sure  preventive.  At  the 
same  time  will  be  given  a  number  of  cases  illustrative  of  per- 
sons who  have  recently  been  restored  to  health  through  its 
means,  with  references  to  several  eminent  living  persons  who 
have  witnessed  its  salutary  effects. 
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